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*@D 

The Carnegie Institute, in the broad- 
est sense, holds its possessions in trust 
for mankind and for the constant wel- 
fare and happiness of the race. Anyone 
therefore who, by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific 
value, or a donation to its financial 
resources, aids in the growth of these 
collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to 
the glorious mission of the Institute. 


“The Carnegie Institute will be the 
final home of every worthy collection 
of pictures and museum objects when 
the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy 


them.’’— 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


And why not? In New York it has 
become a common custom for men to 
devise their art collections to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 


THE BULLETIN’S DEBUT 


HE first number of the Bulletin in 

April was distributed to a large cir- 
culation and it received in all quarters 
a warm and cordial welcome. The 
daily newspapers of Pittsburgh gave it 
their unqualified approbation, and many 
letters from its friends show that it was 
read with interest and approval. Cop- 
ies which were sent to the great insti- 
tutions of art, science and learning in 
other cities have been acknowledged 
with warm words of encouragement 
and cheer. The Bulletin is thus em- 
boldened to go onward in pursuit of 
the serious purposes for which it was 
created. 


AT A RECENT DINNER 


Toastmaster: And I now have the honor ot 
presenting Judge Reed, the Nestor of the Penn- 
sylvania bar. 

Jupce Reep: (Rising) 
Nestor is! 

TOASTMASTER : 


good. 


I don’t know what a 


Neither do I, but it sounds 


WHY COLLEGE? 


The total output of graduate students 
each year from all the universities and 
colleges of the United States is 500,000, 
or less than one-half of one per cent of 
our population. With science, the arts 
and professions, and industry making 
their constant demands for educated 
guidance, that seems a small and in- 
adequate proportion of trained intel- 
lects. 


The attendance for the free lectures 
for the 1926-27 season at the Carnegie 
Institute totalled approximately 34,000. 


**ASK ME ANOTHER” 


Why does the Bulletin print one joke in each 
number? 

Because the Bulletin is dignified but not 
haughty. 
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THE J. WILLIS DALZELL MEMORIAL 
COLLECTION 


T= question of a suitable and lasting 
memorial to a relative or friend is 
one that, despite the fact that it engages 
the best thoughts of a family and its 





“THOMAS MILLER OF EDINBURGH” 
By Sir Henry RagesurNn 


advisors, seldom finds a satisfactory 
answer. 

When a memorial, after it is well 
thought out and planned, takes on a 
dignified form, and expresses in some 
way the tastes of the person whose life 
is commemorated and in addition gives 
instruction and pleasure to a large num- 
ber of people, then it may truly be said 
to be an appropriate memorial. 

These requirements are met in a very 
happy way in the gift which Mrs. J. 
Willis Dalzell gave to the Carnegie In- 
stitute in memory of her husband, the 
late J. Willis Dalzell. The memorial 
takes the form of ten paintings, most of 
them of the school of English portrai- 


ture of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 


The initial gift for the memorial con- 
sisted of the following five paintings: 


‘Portrait of Mrs. Coleby *’ by Francis 
Cotes 

“Trish Children’’ by John Opie 

“Portrait of Thomas Miller of Edin- 
burgh”’ by Sir Henry Raeburn 


‘Portrait of John Mills’’ by George 
Romney 


“Portrait of Mrs. Juliana Colyear 
Dawkins”’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds 





“JOHN MILLS” 
By Georce RoMNEY 


These were given to the Institute on 
February 6, 1925, and on that occasion 
the Fine Arts Committee expressed its 
appreciation in the following resolu- 
tion: 





* 


GILLIE LILA TIE SIL 


“JOHN HARVEY OF CASTLE SEMPLE” 
By Sir Henry RaeBURN 
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‘It was the unanimous and enthusiastic 
vote of the Committee that this splendid 


gift be accepted, 
and that the Direc- 
tor be instructed 
to express to Mrs. 
Dalzell not only 
the thanks of the 
Committee but 
their recognition 
of the far reach- 
ing effect this im- 
portant gift will 
have on the future 
welfare of the Car- 
negie Institute.’ 
The gift was 
announced on 
Founder's Day 
1925, andthe 
paintings were 
hung as a group 
in the Exhibition 
of Old Masters 
from Pittsburgh 


“PORTRAIT OF 
MRS. JULIANA COLYEAR DAWKINS” 


By Sir Joshua ReyNo.ps 
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“PORTRAIT OF MASTER JOHN ORDE” 
By Joun Hoppner 
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‘PORTRAIT OF LADY BOUGHTON” 


By Grorce Henry Hartow 


Collections which was held at the In- 
stitute in May and June of that year. 


OnJune 18,1926, 
Mrs. Dalzell added 
five paintings to 
the group. These 
were: 


‘John Harvey of 
Castle Semple’’ 
by Sir Henry 
Raeburn 

“Girl with Dog”’ 
by F. Y. Hurl- 


stone 


“Portrait of 
Master John 
Orde’’ by John 
Hoppner 

“Portrait of Lady 
Boughton’’ by 
George Henry 
Harlow 


‘“Miss Home’’ by 
John Hoppner 








*“MISS HOME"”’ 


By Joun Hoppner 


The Fine Arts Committee then de- 
cided to hang the paintings in a small 
gallery which is labeled ‘The J. Willis 
Dalzell Memorial Collection, Gift of 
Mrs. J. Willis Dalzell.’" This room is 
constantly thronged with visitors who 
study the beautiful pictures with rev- 
erent appreciation both of their worth 
and of their character as a memorial. 

At the time the second gift was an- 
nounced, Homer Saint-Gaudens, Direct- 
or of Fine Arts, said: 

‘“‘No museum, however important, 
has ever developed solely through the 
purchases made from its own internal 
resources. It must and should depend 
for its advancement upon gifts and be- 
quests made to it by various citizens of 
the community which it serves. 

‘“Mrs. Dalzell’s gift of these ten paint- 
ings is the most important gift of paint- 
ings that has ever been made to the In- 
stitute. This gift has greatly enriched 
the permanent collection, and is the 
first step in extending its scope beyond 
the iid of modern art. Its far-reaching 

value in the scheme of things which 
the Department of Fine Arts sponsors 
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in the community is difficult to esti- 
mate. In accepting these paintings the 
Department expresses to Mrs. Dalzell 
not only its own appreciation but that 
of the entire community. Through this 
suitable gift Mrs. Dalzell has erected a 
very splendid and enduring monument 
to the memory of her husband—one of 
Pittsburgh's most prominent citizens.”’ 

J. Willis Dalzell, in whose memory 
the paintings were given, died on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1898. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh in 1837, and lived here practically 
all his life. He was a member of the 
firm of McCullough, Dalzell and Com- 
pany, crucible manufacturers, one of the 
founders of the Standard Underground 
Cable Company, President of the United 
Traction Company, a Vice President of 
the Exchange National Bank, and a 
Director of the Monongahela Insurance 
Company. 

The most important picture in Mrs. 
Dalzell’s gift is the “‘Portrait of the 
Honorable John Harvey of Castle Sem- 
ple’’ by Sir Henry Raeburn. In 
this portrait Harvey is represented 


“GIRL WITH DOG” 
By F. Y. Huristone 
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as standing in a_ landscape, hold- 
ing his hat in his left hand and a cane 
in his right; he is dressed in a dark 
brown coat, yellow vest, white stock, 
buff breeches and high boots. This 
portrait, which hung for so many years 
at Castle Semple, in Scotland, is espe- 
cially interesting because it was paint- 
ed within a very few years of 
Raeburn’s death (which occurred in 
1823) when he had reached the very 
height of his marvellous powers as one 
of the greatest portrait painters. 

Another Raeburn painting also in the 
Dalzell collection is the ‘Portrait of 
Thomas Miller of Edinburgh.” 

George Romney is represented in the 
collection with the ‘‘Portrait of John 
Mills.” Romney was born in Lanca- 
shire, England, on December 15, 1734. 
He studied art in London, where he 
later won popularity and glory. From 
1775 to 1785 he painted the most 
famous people in England—beauties, 
statesmen, divines and_ barristers, 
and he was the last of the three men 
of his time who carried English por- 
traiture to its high level. 


“TRISH CHILDREN”’ 
By Joun Opitz 





“MRS. COLEBY”’ 
By Francis Cores 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’ *‘Portrait of 
Mrs. Juliana Colyear Dawkins’’ is in the 
group. This portrait shows a good- 
looking, robust young lady of about 
twenty-four years of age. She is paint- 
ed in an oval, and is looking to the left, 
her white, low-cut dress is embroidered 
in small yellow flowers; her blue jacket 
is trimmed with ermine, and the sash 
is blue; her hair is brushed back from 
her unusually high forehead, and i 
bound with a rope of pearls. Solidly 
and sympathetically painted, it ranks 
as one of Reynolds’ most important por- 
traits in the comparatively early stages 
of his career. Reynolds was born on 
July 16, 1723, and died on February 23, 
1792. He was the first President of the 
Royal Academy and was most energetic 
in organizing the Academy and its as- 
sociated schools. 

George Henry Harlow, who is repre- 
sented in the collection with the *‘Por- 
trait of Lady Boughton,”’ was born in 
London in 1787. He was apprenticed 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence for a time. 
He first exhibited at the Royal Academy 
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in 1805. From that time on he made 
rapid progress and was very popular as 
a portrait painter. 

The ‘‘Portrait of Master John Orde”’ 
and the ‘Portrait of Miss Home’”’ are 
the work of John Hoppner, who was 
born in Whitechapel, England, in 1758. 
This artist began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy in 1780. He had influence at 
Court, where he was appointed portrait 
painter to the Prince of Wales and other 
members of the royal family. In 1795 
he was made a member of the Royal 
Academy and achieved great popularity 
with his portraits of the nobility and 
English gentlefolk, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence being his only rival in this field. 
In his portraits of children and women 
he showed particular skill. 

Frederick Yeates Hurlstone, whose 
“Girl with Dog’’ is included in the 
Dalzell gift, was born in London in 
1800. He entered the school of the 
Royal Academy in 1820 and in 1823 he 
obtained the Gold Medal. He ex- 
hibited frequently at the Society of 
British artists, of which he was made 
president in 1835. 

The painting ‘Irish Children’’ by 
John Opie and the ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. 
Coleby’’ by Francis Cotes are also in 
the Dalzell gift collection. Opie’s 
painting is one of the most popular 
a in the Dalzell room. It came 

rom the Baroness Cootes Collection in 
London. Opie was a professor at the 
Royal Academy and enjoyed consider- 
able success as a London portrait 
painter. The **Portrait of Mrs. Coleby”’ 
by Francis Cotes came from the Collec- 
tion of the Countess of Malmesbury. 


AMERICA 


**My God! How little do my countrymen know 
what precious blessings they are in possession of, 
and which no other people on earth enjoy. I 
confess I had no idea of it myself.’’"—THomas 
Jerrerson in a letter to James Monroe, written 
while Jefferson was Minister to France for the 
Colonial Federation. Quoted in Albert Jay Nock’s 
‘Jefferson,’ just published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 


THE PIONEER WOMAN 
EXHIBITION 


Q”= six thousand people visited the 
exhibition of twelve bronze models 
depicting the Pioneer Woman of Amer- 
ica which were shown at Carnegie In- 
stitute from April 16 through April 24. 

The statue of the Pioneer Woman by 
Bryant Baker won first and. second 
places in the popular voting contest. 
Third choice was awarded to the model 
by F. Lynn Jenkins. The Baker model 
was awarded first choice also in New 
York and Boston. 

The twelve bronze models were com- 
missioned by E. W. Marland, Western 
oil magnate and former Pittsburgher, 
as sketches for a monument to be 
erected in Oklahoma in commemora- 
tion of the Pioneer Woman of America. 
The models are being shown in various 
cities in the United States. At the end 
of the tour Mr. Marland will make his 
final decision, taking into consideration 
the expressed opinion of the public, and 
the monument will be made from the 
chosen model. 

The sculptors taking part in the com- 
petition are Mahonri Young, Jo David- 
son, Bryant Baker, John Gregory, 
Wheeler Williams, Maurice Sterne, A. 
Stirling Calder, Mario Korbel, Arthur 
Lee, F. Lynn Jenkins, H. A. MacNeil 
and James E. Fraser. 

The great monument twenty-five feet 
high will be erected on the famous 
Cherokee Strip near Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, the last territory on which the 
pioneering trail ended with the opening 
up of this land for homesteading in the 
nineties. The figure will be visible on 
the open prairies for many miles around. 

Mr. Marland, the donor of the monu- 
ment, believes that due honor has not 
been given to the pioneer woman, whose 
courage, resource and loyalty made the 
great movements of conquest and settle- 
ment possible. 
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THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


H°* would you like to possess a 

garden where you could plant a 
dollar and know that it would certainly 
grow to be $8.04, and that all the dol- 
lars you would plant would grow ex- 
actly in that proportion? That would 
be a Garden of Gold. 

Well, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology possesses a garden just like that. 
For every dollar raised by Tech the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York will 
add two dollars in 1946—just twenty 
years from now. Under the rule in 
compound interest a dollar invested at 
five per cent will in twenty years grow 
to be $2.68. Then that $2.68 will have 
just twice that amount added to it by 
the Carnegie Corporation and thus will 
become $8.04. 

Some benevolent people have been 
planting dollars in this Garden of Gold, 
and here is the way the harvest grows: 

Mr. Frank J. Lanahan took a notion 
that he would plant $1,000 in the 
Garden of Gold. That sum grows to 
$2,680; then the Corporation gives two 
for one on the total amount, or $5,360, 
making Mr. Lanahan’s gift worth 
$8,040. 

The joy of such a game seems to 
have taken possession of Mr. Lana- 
han, so he has planted a second $1,000 
in the Garden of Gold, producing 
$8,040 more. Two crops for Mr. 
Lanahan—$16,080 for his $2,000! 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Porter were at- 
tracted to the Garden of Gold and 
planted a gift of $5,000 in that fertile 
soil, which in twenty years will amount 
to $13,400; after which the Carnegie 
Corporation giving two dollars for one 
dollar will add $26,800, making the 
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value of Mr. and Mrs. Porter's gift 
$40,200. 

Other friends are now planting their 
gifts in the Garden of Gold and their 
names will be printed in later issues 
of the Bulletin. 

All this for Carnegie Tech. There is 
no other institution in the world that 
has a place where dollars grow with 
such a prodigious return. 

Wouldn't it be a wonderful thing if 
some man whose heart is full of sym- 
pathy for the boys and girls of Pitts- 
burgh would plant $100,000 in the 
Garden of Gold? With compound in- 
terest that sum would grow to be 
$268,000, then the Corporation would 
add $536,000, and the total for Tech 
would be $804,000! Is there such a man 
on the town plot? 

The Carnegie Institute also enjoys 
the possession of a part of this Garden 
of Gold, but because of the fact that 
the Carnegie Corporation will make its 
settlement with the Institute in 1936 
the fruit will not be so large but in the 
druggist’s phrase will be ‘‘just as 
good.”’ The Corporation will give 
one dollar to the Institute for each one 
dollar subscribed by its friends to a 
total of $200,000 by 1936, and already 
the planting has begun in the most 
encouraging way. 

The April Bulletin has told how Mr. 
Willis F. McCook planted $10,000 in 
the Garden of Gold and how that sum 
has grown to be $300,000. 

The Bulletin hopes to make the 
Garden of Gold a regular department 
in each issue and will keep its friends 
informed of the progress of this enter- 
prise. 
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THE WHITE SHEEP GROUP 


{pes White Sheep Group recently 
completed, and one of the most 
picturesque in the Carnegie Museum, 
has been placed on view in the Gallery 
of Mammals. The three rams in the 
picture, rare specimens of their kind, 
were collected during October, 1925, on 
the headwaters 
of the Nebesna 
River in Alaska 
by Dr. Thomas 
S. Arbuthnot and 
were presented 
by him as a 
mounted group 
to the Carnegie 
Museum. 

Dr.Arbuthnot, 
former Dean of 
the Medical 
School of the 
University of 
Pittsburgh, in ad- 
dition to this lat- 
est expedition to 
Alaska, has also 
hunted with his 
brother, Charles 
Arbuthnot, Jr., 
in the Rocky 
Mountains of the 
western States, 
the Canadian 
Rockies of Al- 
berta and British Columbia, the Cassiar 
Mountains, the Catskill Mountains, 
and in Mexico. He is now planning to 
go for an extensive hunting trip to 
Equatorial Africa, leaving Pittsburgh 
sometime in the month of May. 

It is not the first time that Dr. 
Arbuthnot has shown his generosity to 
the Carnegie Museum. In previous 


years he has presented several gifts— 
two other species of North American 
sheep, one caribou, and a grizzly bear, 
which he has hunted, defraying all the 
expenses of their mounting. 





DR. THOMAS S. ARBUTHNOT 
Donor of White Mountain Sheep Group 


The White Sheep Group, which is 
recognized as being the finest example 
of its kind in the Museum, was mounted 
by Remi H. Santens, Chief Taxidermist, 
who is responsible for many splendid 
works in this Museum, assisted by P. 
C. Bibbee and O. F. Fuehrer. Mr. 
Fuehrer painted 
in a very able 
way the back- 
ground which 
portrays a, wide 
panorama of 
mountains. The 
landscap¢ blends 
very sucéessfully 
with the fore- 
ground of rocks. 

The white 
mountain sheep, 
called in Latin, 
Ovis dalli, is the 
most northerly 
member of the 
wild sheep of 
North America, 
its range being 
restricted en- 
tirely to the Yu- 
kon territory in 
Alaska, where it 
is still fairly 
plentiful owing 
to the inaccessi- 
bility of its haunts. The genus Ovis is 
well represented in the mountainous 
sections of Asia and includes the Marco 
Polo sheep, Ovis poli, characteristic of 
the Roof of the World, the Pamir. The 
white mountain sheep of Alaska live at 
an altitude of 5,000 to 8,000 feet. In 
the winter the sheep leave the high 
altitude and come down into the timber 
valleys. They feed generally in the 
middle part of the forenoon and after- 
noon on alpine vegetation. They mate 
in the fall of the year; the young are 
born in the early spring, usually one in 


number, but sometimes two. The chief 
enemy of this sheep is the great Alaskan 
wolf. 

The Dall Sheep are about two and 
one-half inches shorter in the face than 
our Big Horn Rocky Mountain Sheep. 
The spread of the horns of the Dall 
Sheep is wider, while the girth at the 
base is smaller than the Big Horn 
Rocky Mountain Sheep. The Dall 
Sheep stand about three feet high at 
the shoulders. The horns are also of 
a more twisted shape than the horns of 
the Big Horn Rocky Mountain Sheep. 
The Dall Sheep are white in color. They 
also have hoofs which are of a par- 
ticular structure enabling them to make 
jumps of fifteen to twenty feet, run and 
walk on the icy cliffs and mountains or 
scale them with a marvelous ease and 
grace. 

At the season of the year when the 
three specimens shown in this os 
were secured the rams collect in small 
parties, as here represented, while the 
ewes and lambs are banded together in 
large droves. 


PATRIOTISM IN HISTORY 
TEACHING 


rR. Epwarp P. Cueyney, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, asserted 
in an address before the American Philo- 
sophical Society that history is an exact 
science and that patriotism has no part 
in it. 
‘“Patriotism,’’ said Dr. Cheyney, *‘is 
a warm fluid state, and history must be 
written with a cool head.’’ He added 
that history should be written strictly 
without partisanship, and so as to favor 
no religion, no particular science, no 
particular nation, nor any predilection 
of the author. In other words a well- 
written history of the United States 
would be as well adapted for study in 
England, Mexico, China or Abyssinia 
as in American schools so far as its 
quality was concerned; for it would be 
completely devoid of color. 
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ART IN TEXAS 


A FEW months agoa group of New 
York dealers in the works of con- 
temporary American artists set up an 
exhibit of paintings at Dallas, Texas. 
The display included examples from the 
studios of many noted painters, a selec- 
tion of works by artists who had died 
in recent years, and a representative 
showing of the creations of the younger 
men now attracting the attention of 
critics and art lovers at the big metro- 
politan exhibits. 

When the event was conceived it was 
planned to continue it for only one 
week, and many of the contributing 
dealers thought this was an unneces- 
sarily long period for a city the size of 
Dallas. At the end of the week, how- 
ever, when the attendance showed no 
signs of diminishing and sales con- 
tinued, it was prolonged for two weeks 
and then for three weeks. 

At the end of that time the show 
was closed primarily because most of 
the exhibits had been sold and the pur- 
chasers were asking for deliveries. The 
dealers thereupon counted up their 
orders and discovered that works of 
art worth $135,000 had been purchased, 
and that contacts had been established 
with hundreds of prospective customers 
which may lead to sales of many times 
that amount. 


PRIZE ESSAY AWARDS 


The Prize Essay Contest which took 
place in the Institute last month had 
over two thousand participants. Be- 
cause of a technical reason the judges 
have decided to award two additional 
first prizes of $25 each—one to Robert 
S. Taylor, of the Friendship School, 
and the other to Margaret Collin, of 
the Sterrett School. 
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THE THEODORE AHRENS CHAIR 
IN PLUMBING 
A Tribute 


T= Theodore Ahrens Professorship 
of Plumbing, Heating and Ventilat- 
ing was established in the autumn of 
1925 at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. It is the first chair in plumb- 
ing to be founded in any university in 
the world, and when the announce- 
ment was made that the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company of Pitts- 
burgh had endowed the chair and 
named it for its President the episode 
was commented upon in the newspapers 
not only throughout the United States 


but in those of the world at large, and 
in England the event was considered 
as such a striking novelty that Punch 
published a poem on the subject. 

The meaning of the inauguration of 
a chair in plumbing and its related activ- 
ities was simply to provide the means 
for an intelligent and efficient applica- 
tion of scientific workmanship into the 
homes of the American people in a de- 
partment where the health and comfort 
of every family were imperatively con- 
cerned. The haphazard and costly 





HEATING SHOP OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PLUMBING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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methods of the ordinary plumber’s job 
were the bane of every household, and 
it was a knowledge of these facts on the 
part of the Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company that inspired its offi- 
cers to make this significant and extra- 
ordinary gift. The Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, under its President, Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker, has accepted the high 
mission which the Standard Company 
has so generously laid upon it, and has 
undertaken to elevate this great voca- 
tion into the dignity and importance of 
an industrial profession. Incidentally 
this was the first professorship to be 
established from outside resources at 
Carnegie Tech, and in that view the 
Standard’s splendid gift was all the 
more influential and welcome. 
Theodore Ahrens, in whose honor 
the chair is named, was born in Balti- 
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more in 1859. He attended the com- 
mon schools of Louisville until he was 
thirteen, and then started to work in 
his father’s brass foundry, where he 
learned the trade of brass moulder and 
finisher. When nineteen the boy start- 
ed out for himself and for ten years 
worked at his trade in Haydenville, 
Mass., and in New York City. Well 
equipped by this time as a master work- 
man, he returned to Louisville and spent 
the next six years in the plumbing busi- 
ness. In 1885 he joined his father and 
Henry Ott in the organization of a new 
company for manufacturing brass goods 
and jobbing plumbing supplies. 

In 1893 the company expanded into 
the manufacture of enameled plumbing 
fixtures, and in 1900 it was consolidated 
with nine other companies into the 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Com- 
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any, with its principal offices in Pitts- 
lath. Mr. Ahrens was the logical 
man to head this great organization and 
he was chosen President and has held 
that office down to the present time. 
Under his guidance the Standard has 
grown to be the largest company of its 
kind in the world, with plants and 
offices in a hundred cities, and going 
far beyond the single object of selling 
its products, it has played a large and 
influential part in promoting public 
health through sanitation and the con- 
stant demonstration of sanitary methods. 

Mr. Ahrens is the outstanding figure 
in the plumbing industry of the world. 
When in Pittsburgh he makes his home 
in the Schenley Apartments, within the 
very shadows of Carnegie Tech. In 
recent years he has claimed some leisure 
as the reward of a successful career and 
has a considerable time in world 
travel, his latest and quite recent trip 
having been to South America and 
Africa. 

Mr. Ahrens, like Andrew Carnegie 
and other men who through natural 
abilities have risen from obscurity and 
poverty into the leadership of great 
enterprises, is an ardent believer in edu- 
cation. Not having had the oppor- 
tunity for a liberal education in his own 
youth he is keen in his desire to extend 
such advantages to the youth of our 
time. Several years ago he gave to the 
city of Louisville the Theodore Ahrens 
Trade School, where trades are taught 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Education. He is President of the 
Pittsburgh Commission for Training 
Plumbing Apprentices, which co-oper- 
ated with the Board of Education here 
in establishing es trade de- 
partment at the Grant School. All 
plumbers’ apprentices in Pittsburgh at- 
tend this school. He has also given 
substantial aid in the establishment of 
such schools in other cities. In 1926 


the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Association of Master Plumbers founded 
a scholarship in plumbing in his honor 
at Carnegie Tech. 
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Mr. Ahrens has become a great and 
inspiring force in the industry in which 
he is a master spirit among men, going 
far beyond the narrow confines of his 
own commercial advantage in order to 
make the world better by disseminating 
knowledge and understanding among 
the people, thus brightening the lives 
of those who toil, and adding substan- 
tially to the health, comfort and happi- 
ness of the nation. The great business 
which he has organized is a monument 
to his constructive genius. 


GARDEN CLUB PRIZE 
FOR TWENTY-SIXTH 
INTERNATIONAL 


HE Garden Club of Allegheny 

County is again offering a prize of 
$500 for the best painting of flowers or 
a garden to be exhibited in the Twenty- 
sixth International Exhibition. 

This prize, which is unique among 
art awards, was originally given in 
connection with the Twenty-fourth In- 
ternational in 1925. It was awarded 
to Emily Court, an English painter, for 
her picture ‘Blue and Silver.”’ 

In the Twenty-fifth International the 
prize was offered for the second time, 
but the eligible paintings were limited 
to pictures of garden scenes. An Eng- 
lish painter again won the prize— 
Walter Sickert for his painting entitled 
“Versailles.” 

In the Twenty-sixth International 
the prize will be given for a painting 
of either a garden scene or flowers. 
The award will be made by the Inter- 
national Jury of Award. 


Twelve years have been added to the span of 
human life during the past thirty years as a result 
of the employment of animals for the study of the 
physiology and pathology of man, according to 
Dr. Simon Flexner, Chairman of the Public Health 
Council of the New York State Department of 
Health and Director of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 


Qsarnsrsans s birthday, April 23, 
(1564-1616), was the occasion of a 
most interesting celebration under the 
auspices of the Shakespeare Birthday 
Club. Mr. B. Iden Payne, Head of the 
Department of Drama at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, had chosen a 
group of students comprising Miss Irene 
Tedrow, Miss Jean Graham, Miss Sid- 
ney Giffen, Miss Virginia Steele, and 
Mr. Carleton Young, who arrived at 
the Institute at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, all appropriately dressed in 
the costumes of the Elizabethan Age, 
and grouped themselves around the 


beautiful statue of the poet which sits 
at the entrance to the Carnegie Music 
Hall. The President of the Club an- 
nounced to the large assembly gathered 
there for the celebration that Queen 
Bess had been called upon to send her 
spirit from her Elysian abode, and Miss 
Tedrow, acting for the good Queen, 
mounted to the statue and, assisted by 
Sir Walter Raleigh and the ladies of her 
court, placed a wreath of flowers upon 
Shakespeare's head, and with fine elo- 
cution delivered the lines which had 
been written for the occasion. 


ODE TO SHAKESPEARE 


By SamueLt HarpeN CuyurcH 


O Shakespeare! On this joyous natal day 

We come with garland crown to own thy sway. 
Thou art not dead—thou canst not ever die. 

Thy mighty spirit, ranging earth and sky, 

And seeking life eternal for its part, 

Attains its Heaven in the human heart. 

Around the world we hear thy great voice roll— 
Thy song the fitful passions of the soul. 

The years fly past, the ages fall behind, 

Yet still is thine the empire of the mind. 

For like a Gothic church or Norman tower, 
Thou sittest there in majesty and power. 

Then come we here, the happy mission ours 

To gird thy brow, as thou wouldst wish, with flowers, 
O Shakespeare! Give thy listening ear to me! 
My flowers—and my heart—I give to thee! 


Later in the day the Drama Class of 
Carnegie Tech presented “‘Much Ado 
About Nothing” under the direction of 
Mr. Payne. The play was put on in the 
Elizabethan manner with the players 
making use of Shakespeare’s own device 
of the inner stage. The players all 
acquitted themselves most admirably, 
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and this amusing play with its combats 
of wit between Benedick and Beatrice 
and its little tragical episode concerning 
Hero was given an almost perfect render- 
ing as to costumes, manner and elocu- 
tionary excellence. 

The performances of ‘“‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’’ were attended by the 
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following organizations: The Drama 
League, the Art Society of Pittsburgh, 
The College Club, the Pittsburgh Colony 
of National Society of New England 
Women, the Monongahela Rotary Club, 
the Music Supervisors of the Pittsburgh 
Public Shas. the Association of Eng- 
lish Teachers of Western Pennsylvania, 
and the English classes of the various 
high schools of the city. The church 
scene was given by radio over KDKA 
on Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AT 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


T= Institute of International Educa- 
tion, an organization in part sup- 
‘nate by the Carnegie Corporation of 
ew York, has just issued its annual 
report for 1926, and gives an interesting 
table showing the number of students 
from foreign countries who are study- 
ing at American colleges. The whole 
list of 6,961 students from nearly 100 
foreign States is too long to quote here, 
but it is noted that China comes first 
with 1,317 students, Canada has 733, 
Japan 685, Philippines 571, Russia 515, 
England 221, Mexico 188, Porto Rico 
183, India 170, Hawaii 141, British 
West Indies 125, Germany 124, Korea 
123, Italy 117, France 90, Cuba, 80, 
Poland 70, Greece 67, South Africa 63, 
Sweden 54, Scotland 52, Norway 49, 
Ireland 49, Switzerland 48, Asia Minor 
47, Australia 47, Austria 44, Holland 
44, Hungary 44, Panama 42, Roumania 
39, Czechoslovakia 37, Denmark 37, 
Peru 37, Argentina 35, Spain 34, Co- 
lombia 34, Guiana 33, Brazil 31, Pales- 
tine 31, Turkey 29, Belgium 27, Bul- 
garia 26, Egypt 26, Chile 23, Finland 
23, Honduras 23, Guatemala 20, Vene- 
zuela 20, Siam 18, Jugoslavia 18, 
Persia 17, Lithuania 16, New Zealand 
15, Bolivia 14, Estonia 13, Syria 13, Java 
10, Ecuador 10, Latvia 9, Costa Rica 
9, Panama Canal Zone 8, Ceylon 8, and 
about 20 other countries sending less 
than eight each. 


This statement presents a powerful 
argument for the international mind. 
No one would wound the spirit or 
injure the body of one of these precious 
students, and how much less thinkable 
would it be to imagine a war against 
the aggregate homes from which they 
have come here to absorb a knowledge 
of America and her people? 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has at this time 35 of these students, as 
follows:—Canada 5, Mexico 4, China 
3, Russia 3, Scotland 3, India 2, Pales- 
tine 2, British West Africa 2, Sweden 2, 
and one student each from Japan, Brazil, 
Hungary, Turkey, Germany, Roumania, 
Egypt, The Netherlands, and Norway. 


EDITORIAL JUDGMENT 


(From ‘‘Editor and Publisher’ 
March 12, 1927) 


“I give it you as my conviction that 
many editorial chairs creak under their 
load of misunderstanding of the public. 
Occupants of these chairs think the 
public is shallow. It is deep. They 
think the public wants trash. It wants 
the best that is known and thought in 
the world. Movies are all right in their 
way. Jazz is all right in its way. Comic 
strips are all right in their way. In 
moments of exceptional penetration, 
even I can see the fun in them. But I 
say to you that all these are light diet. 
I say to you that we cannot build up a 
gteat and safe democracy on movies 
and jazz and comic strips. Give us 
these by all means—for we do not want 
to draw faces over-long—but give us 
also more of the sentiment and the 
philosophy and the facts that are preg- 
nant with the fate of human society.”’ 
—Edward Price Bell, in an address before 
the Academy of Political Science. 


Abyssinia is a country with only one news- 
paper. It is called Berbanena Salem—which means 
“light and peace’’—and is published weekly in 
large Ethiopian script. 
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DRAMATIC SCHOOLS—W HY? 
By B. IpEN PayNE 


Head of the Department of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Technolog y 


vcs the advent of the long-run 
system the stage aspirant, provided 
he was prepared to go through a regu- 
lation grind, had an opportunity of 
developing his technique. Beginning 
with small parts, or “‘general utility” 
in the theatrical phrase, he would 
gradually develop a line of business 
which accorded with the limitations 
of his physical equipment. The old- 
fashioned stock company was almost, 
in effect, what is now called, in the 
best sense, a repertory company, for it 
kept a group at anes always in readi- 
ness, reverting again and again to old 
favorites, but regularly trying new 
plays which in time were either added 
to the permanent repertory, or dropped 
as unremunerative failures. As a school 
for the development of budding talent 
it may have been rough and ready; it 
may have depended for its efficacy 
largely upon the intelligent observation 
of the actor himself; but it did eliminate 
the unfit, and it did give talent an 
opportunity of growing to artistic 
mastery. Remember too that this was 
the theatre in the widest application, 
the regular theatre, requiring no quali- 
fying adjective. 

This professional school of the art of 
the actor no longer exists. If he has 
neither influence nor money, and though 
influence and money may assist talent 
they cannot create it, the beginner, 
unless possessed of physical attributes 
for which there is a market value but 
which have nothing to do with his- 
trionic ability, must plod his way 
along,—stupidly, aie and, which 
is the worst evil, undirectedly,—by 
acting one small part for a long period 
Cif he is lucky), and repeating the 
process again and again, with heart- 
breaking intervals of weary waiting be- 


tween, until chance may, or more likely 
may not, give him the opportunity of 
exploiting some individuality of manner 
which chances, perhaps quite fortui- 
tously, to fit some part of a more or less 
outstanding nature. If this part hap- 
pens to attract attention he is pigeon- 
holed once and for all for use in similar 
parts, and, though he may have won 
out to a little less precarious standing 
in his profession, he is, by the associa- 
tion of his personality with one type of 
part, chained permanently to a par- 
ticular seat in the theatrical galley. 
But the innate talent which first drew 
him to the stage has not been developed. 

An attractive personality or physical 
beauty may sometimes be commercial- 
ized to secure rapid advance to public 
recognition and consequent financial 
security, but this is by no means neces- 
sarily accompanied by the development 
of talent. If it is, it must be accounted 
to the merit of the gifted possessor who 
has character enough to refuse to be 
spoiled by a system which has thrust 
him into premature prominence. 

But there is an alternative. The 
aspirant may “‘learn his business’’ in 
stock companies. The modern stock 
company is a theatrical factory for the 
turning out as rapidly and efficiently 
as possible of standardized dramatic 
wares. Under the pressure of weekly 
productions the harassed director has 
little time to offer suggestions beyond 
the routine of entrances and exits, and 
of stage positions and business, and the 
actor can not as a rule seek to do more 
than learn his lines and find some rapid 
means of expression which is perhaps 
technique of a sort, but rather the 
technique of the conjuror’s box-of- 
tricks than that of the creative artist. 
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In short the stock company may gene- 
rate a slick efficiency of stage expres- 
sion, but it is actually destructive of 
the delicate feeling for, and understand- 
ing of, a part as something to be real- 
ized and interpreted which 1s the essence 
of the actor’s art. 

However surprising it may be to 
some good snale. the fact remains that 
the actor is an artist, and the artist 
thrives by the love of his work, so that, 
however unfortunate the conditions 
imposed by the over-commercialization 
of the theatrical profession, it is not 
surprising that there is plenty of talent 
still to be seen forcing its way to public 
recognition or at any rate developing 
efficiency, and occasionally something 
more satisfactory than mere efficiency— 
sheer beauty of expression. Neverthe- 
less, though it may possibly be true 
that in some cases genius will force a 
way to the front through no matter 
what hampering conditions, it cannot 
be denied that in any art, and especially 
a co-operative art like the theatre, it is 
always, and must always be, mediocrity 
which numerically predominates, and 
the mediocre actor under modern con- 
ditions is forced to seek some marketable 
trick of expression rather than to foster 
his talent by the versatile development 
of his histrionic abilities. 

It is this condition of affairs which 
is the justification for the existence of 
the dramatic school. 

The dramatic school can, and should, 
supply the young actor with a complete 
training in his art. It should give him 
an opportunity of developing his tech- 
nique. But to do this the academic side 
of the training, valuable as it may be 
in giving the student a wider under- 
standing of, and feeling for, the his- 
torical background of his profession, 
must be definitely subordinate to the 
practical part of his work, and—this is 
the all-important point upon which it 
is impossible to lay too great a stress 
—the practical work must be profes- 
sional in character. In a _ properly 
conducted school of the theatre it 
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should be absurd to refer to the stu- 
dents as amateurs—they are apprentices 
if you like, but the most cs po not 
help observing the essential difference, 
—it is a question of kind not of degree 
—between the professionally-trained 
student and the happy-go-lucky ama- 
teur. True, in the present day there are 
groups of amateurs in many communi- 
ties and little theatres in whom the 
love of acting has become so absorbing 
that their work has begun to take on 
a ‘‘professional’’ aspect. They are 
amateurs only in the root sense of the 
word—they act for the love of acting 
—a sense, of course, in which it is 
hardly quibbling to say that the true 
professional is an amateur also. But 
to consider the position of the actors in 
the growing community theatre is out- 
side the scope of this article, except to 
state that it is in the training of di- 
rectors and actors for community the- 
atres that the school of the theatre can 
at present serve one of its most useful 
purposes. And the more ‘‘profes- 
sional'’—in the best sense of the word 
—such training is, the better, of course, 
for the community theatres. 

In view of what has been said about 
the growing professionalism of the little 
and community theatres it is perhaps 
advisable that we should define our 
terms somewhat carefully in saying 
that the school of the theatre, to be 
really effective, must be on a profes- 
sional basis. It is largely a question of 
the attitude of mind. At bottom what 
we mean by the professional attitude 
is, not the founding of one’s activities 
upon the knowledge that there is a 
profession in acting out of which a 
living is to be made, but the feeling on 
the part of the practitioner that there 
is an insistent call within him demand- 
ing that he shall find in the theatre an 
outlet for his deepest emotions and 
most absorbing interests. The amateur 
attitude, on the contrary, is the feeling 
(quite legitimate but essentially dif- 
ferent) that it is rather jolly to make 
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up for a part and act it, once in a way, 
for the fun of the thing. 

It is in this sense that a school of the 
theatre should be professional. It does 
not mean that all the teachers must 
necessarily hail from the professional 
stage—least of all that the work of the 
school should be modelled upon the 
practices of the contemporary commer- 
cial theatre—it means that the work is 
all undertaken in a serious spirit (serious 
not to be confounded with solemn!); 
that it is of the most comprehensive 
and, above all, practical nature possible; 
and it means, incidentally, that students 
can be encouraged only when they are 
genuinely animated by this true pro- 
fessional spirit. 


HOW TO MAKE BEQUESTS 


In making a will money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE in the 
City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


And bequests to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology should be phrased like 
this: 


I do hereby give and bequeath to the 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY OF PITTSBURGH, 


PENNSYLVANIA ———————— 


ANDREW CARNEGIE ON 
THE PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


““otaine connected with the Institute 

interests me more than the Prizes 
offered to pupils of the Public Schools, 
and no wonder, because I do not know 
anything so well calculated to develop 
the observing and reflecting qualities of 
the young. And what an agency for 
giving them one of the rarest, and yet 
most useful accomplishments, namely, 
the ability to put in writing, clearly and 
tersely, what appeals to them. 

It is something to be proud of, that 
the Board of Trustees can claim origi- 
nality for this idea. Pittsburgh was 
the first to introduce it—Pittsburgh 
pupils were the first to win prizes ie 
this work. Please give my kindest re- 
gards to the pupils in general, and the 
prize-winners in particular, and tell 
them that I am always their friend.”’ 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


CARNEGIE TECH VISITORS 


Nearly 20,000 persons attended the 
annual exhibition of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology on a recent evening, 
when all departments of the School were 
open for public inspection. 

The bungalow, the exhibit of the 
department of commercial engineering, 
where products of forty different Pitts- 
burgh concerns were on display, the 
mine tunneled under the campus, the 
wearing seer and cookery demon- 
strations of work in costume design and 
household economics departments of 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


_ were the centers of attraction. 


Special features included one-act plays 
and musical recitals in the theater of 
the College of Fine Arts, exhibits of 
student work in all of the Colleges, 
concerts by the Kiltie band, motion 
pictures of student activities and demon- 
strations of practical and_ scientific 
work in the Engineering and Industries 
schools. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY NOTES 


UnitepD TyYPOTHETAE OF 
Transrers ScHoot: The 
othetae of America and the Carnegie 
eosin of Technology are negotiating 
an agreement whereby the Typothetae 
School at Indianapolis will be trans- 
ferred to the Printing Department of 
Carnegie, bringing with it an endow- 
ment of $225,000 and the additional 
equipment necessary to initiate the new 
program. Twochairs will be endowed, 
one a professorship in printing, the 
other an instructorship in craftsmz>- 
ship training. The amount will be 
paid in ten yearly installments. This 
sum will count towards the four mil- 
lions to be raised by 1946, and the prin- 
cipal sum will then be worth $675,000, 
the School in the meantime using the 
income on the gift sum of $225,000. 


AMERICA 


Campus Week Snow ror Facu ty: 
The Campus Week show has been 
named and cast and will be presented 
at the Nixon Theatre the evenings of 
May 13 and 14. Sam Janney, Carnegie 
Tech’s playwright, is permitting the 
School to give the first showing of 
‘The Devil's Den,’ a mystery comedy 
of Greenwich Village, depicting the 
proverbial Bohemia of New York. 
Mr. Janney is the author of ‘‘Loose 
Ankles,"’ a successful Broadway pro- 
duction which had its world’s premiere 
at Campus Week last year, and also 
‘The Black Flamingo,”’ one of the best 
shows at the Little Theatre this year. 


Professor Follows took the Seniors 
in Commercial Engineering to visit the 
plant of the Homer Laughlin China Co. 
at Newell, West Virginia, and the East 
Liverpool, Ohio, plant of R. Thomas & 
Sons, April 26. 


The Lincoln Arc Welding Company 
has given an arc welding machine to 
Carnegie Tech. 
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COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
*Orto H. Kaun 
Cuarzes H. Kiine 


F. R. CoGswe.i 
Witi1aM Frew 


*E.M. Herr Frank J. LaANAHAN 
Joun S. Herron James R. MacraRLaNE 

*]. C. Hosss Aucustus K. OLIveR 
Roy A. Hunt James H. Reep 


*F. B. Jewett *Cuar.es M. Scuwas 


C*Special members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisn, Chairman 


Roy A. Hunt Dantet WINTERS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metton, Chairman 
James H. Reep, Vice Chairman 
R. A. Franxs Howarp Heinz 


Joun S. Herron 
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PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsputunot, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE 
C. D. ARMsTRONG 


James H. Lockuart 
P.J. McArDLE 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
Marcus AARON WILLIAM Frew 


W.S. ArnuTHNoT Georce E. Suaw 


LIBRARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


James H. Reep, Chairman 
Marcus AARON 
Rospert GARLAND 


Cuartes H. Kung 
James F. Matong 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES 
1926-1927 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


James H, Reep, Chairman 
Marcus AARON Cuarues H. Kiine 


Rosert GARLAND James F. MaLtone 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
RopertJ.Atperpice W.G.CrypE 


W. W. BLackBurN P. J. McArDLE 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MELton, Chairman 
James H. Reep, Vice Chairman 
W. G. Ciype 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisu, Chairman 


Roy A. Hunt Dantex WINTERS 


{The President, S$. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) 
are also Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


Samuget Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Auoustus K. Otiver, Secretary 

James H. Reep, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Music 
Hall, Library, Library School. 


*Ropert J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 


Tayitor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. President National Tube Company. 
Board of Public Education. Art, Music Hall. 


W. S. ArsuTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, 
Music Hall. 


C. D. ARMsTRONG 
President and Director Armstrong Cork Company. 
Museum, Pension. 


*W. W. BLackBurN 
Vice President and Secretary Carnegie Steel Con 
pany. Buildings and Grounds. 


Joserpx BurrinGToN 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Museum. 


*S. H. Cuurcu 
Chairman Executive Committee Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

Georce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum. 

*W. G. CiypE 
President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Finance. 


Museum, 


F. R. Cocswety 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 


Jostan Conen 
Judge Court of Common Pleas. 


Hersert DuPuy 
Yale. President and Director Morewood Realty 
Holding Company. Carnegie Museum has his 
art treasures. Art, Museum. 

*W. Y. ENcuisx 
City Father. 


R. A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Finance. 


Art. 


Auditing. 


Wi1u1aM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. Tech, Art, Music 
Hall. 
*Rosert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Li- 
brary, Library School. 
*J. D. Hartman 
Rensselaer Polytechnic. Vice President and Di- 
rector Joseph Woodwell Company. Art. 
Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President and Director The H. J. Heinz 
Company. Museum, Art, Finance. 


*Joun S. Herron 
City Father. 
Finance. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. Vice President Aluminum Company of 
America. Tech, Auditing. 

*Cuarves H. Kiine 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
brary, Library School. 

*Frank J. LaNAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 


James H. Lockuart 
Princeton. Vice President and Director Lock- 
hart Iron and Steel Company. Museum, Pension. 


*P. J. McArDLE 
City Father. 


James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. 
seum, Tech. 

*James F. MaLone 
City Father. Library, Library School. 

*A. W. MELLON ’ 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Finance—cela va sans dire! 

R. B. Metton 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon Na-" 
tional Bank. Art. 

Aucustus K. OLiver 
Yale. Two newspapers. 
Trustees Shadyside Academy. 

Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President and Director Union Storage 
Company. Tech, Art. 

*James H. Reep 
University of Pittsburgh. Reed, Smith, Shaw and 
McClay. Chancellor of the Carnegie Exchequer. 
Tech, Finance, Library, Library School. 

Georce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. Art, 
Music Hall. 

*J. J. TurRNER 
Retired Vice President Pennsylvania Railroad. 

A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 

*DanreL WINTERS 
President of all the other City Fathers. 
Auditing. 


Buildings and Grounds, Tech, 


Tech, Li- 


Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 


Muz- 


President Board of 
Tech, Art. 


Museum," 
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